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THE WATER -COLOR EXHIBITION. 

During the few years in which water-color painting has been 
practiced in this country rapid and gratifying progress has been 
made, until, to-day, the annual exhibitions of the American Water- 
Color Society, held in the National Academy of Design in New 
York, are events second only in importance to the exhibitions 



present to the world an instructive, perfect and permanent work." 
The twelfth annual exhibition of the American Water-Color 
Society was held in New York during the month of February 
last, and consisted of 476 works in water color, and 219 in black 
and white. The average excellence was higher than usual, and 
if no very remarkable productions were shown, the number of 
good pictures was large. At the present time there is a demand 




INQUISITIVENESS. — After Jean Lulves. 



of oil paintings held in the same building. Pictures in water color 
are no longer regarded by the public as perishable, while the 
artists themselves have demonstrated that water-color art offers 
every advantage. As Professor Penley, of England, said long 
ago, in his great work on '' The English School of Painting in 
Water Colors," '' It will accomplish all required of it ; indeed, 
there is no effect of which it is not capable, whether for power or 
for delicacy, whether for intensity of color or for purity of day- 
light. Being equally excellent for figure and for landscape paint- 
ing, it will faithfully fulfill the dictates of the. artist's will, and 



upon the part of some art writers for what they call individuality 
in art ; for an American interpretation of nature ; for pictures 
which shall reproduce men and things as the artist sees them ! 
This is all very well if the artist is an artist ; a man of culture 
who has been trained in the schools ; who knows how to draw, 
understands perspective, the harmonies of colors, the relations of 
light and shade and the best technique. Such men are capable 
of interpreting nature as they see it. We can trust Longfellow 
or Tennyson to write a poem. Mr. Joaquin Miller may say many 
pretty things, but he is untutored, and often spoils what should 
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be a fine production. 
There are those who 
admire Walt Whit- 
man's poetry, and in 
England, we believe, 
these two last-named 
gentlemen are regard- 
ed as genuine Ameri- 
can poets. It is to be 
hoped we shall not 
produce an American 
school of artists of the 
same style ! A pic- 
ture should be some- 
thing more than a 
vague impression, and 
it is the business of an 
artist to see nature as 
it exists ; not as he 
wishes to have it, or 
as his partly educated 
vision may picture 
it. The impressionists 
were represented in this exhibition by Mr. J. Frank Currier, a 
student in Munich, Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. A. H. Wyant, and 
to a certain extent by Mr. John La Farge and Mr. Charles H. 
Miller. The extreme was reached by Mr. Currier, whose impres- 
sions of nature are exceedingly niixed, vague and dreamy. With 
the help of the title in the catalogue it was possible to discover 
the artist's intent, but too much was left for the imagination 
The hamadryads might be in his trees ; but we doubt if the 
light could pierce them, or the birds fly through. Such works 
may be regarded as among the curiosities of art. Mr. John La 

Farge had three 
admirably paint- 
ed specimens of 
still life, a '' Chi- 
nese Pi Tong," or 
vase inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, 
ivory and precious 
stones, resting on 
a lacquered slab 
and filled with 
roses ; a '* Japanese Inro," resembling a card-case of wood, inlaid 
with mother-of-pearl ; and an '' Old Japanese Porcelain Screen 
of Imari Ware." These were rich in color, broadly painted, with 
just enough of suggestiveness to add to the effect. Mr. F. Hop- 
kinson Smith had fourteen of his White-Mountain studies in black 
and white and water colors, all painted out of doors, and each 
faithful transcripts of nature, warm in color and delightful in tone. 
Two excellent pictures were from the brush of John S. Davis : 
** Nevada Falls " and '' Squirrel Hunting," both described in a 
previous issue. The '* Nevada Falls" deserved a place on the 
line, but looked well in the great north room over Mr. A. F. Bel- 
lows' important " Village Elms." Many fine works were con- 
tributed by such well-known artists as J. G. Brown, Samuel 
Coleman, R. Swain Gififord, Thomas Moran, Granville Perkins, 
R. M. Shurtleff, J. D. and George H. Smillie, and Louis C. Tiffany. 







For illustrating this article we have selected examples of the 
works exhibited by Mr. T. W. Wood, the president of the society, 
Mr. J. C. NicoU, the secretary, and Messrs. L P. Pranishnikoff, 
Winslow Homer, W. Satterlee, W. Sartain, and Kruseman van 
Elten. Mr. Wood had three figure pieces : an old lady at *' The 
Muddy Crossing," a flower girl selling '' Violets," and the newsboy 
seen at the top of the page, called '' Dull Times." These were 
well drawn, soft in tone, pure in flesh tint, and each told the 
story intended. They were among the best figures in the exhi- 
bition. Mr. Nicoll had five landscapes, carefully painted, chiefly 
faithful bits of New England scenery, full of out-of-door feeling, 
with a truthful regard for details. Our second picture is a sketch 
of his '' Outlet 
of Lake Osco- 
wana," a sheet 
of water border- 
ed with dead 
grasses strewn 
with leaves, its 
thickly foliaged 
banks bright with 
tints of autumn, 
the whole be- 
neath a cold gray 
sky. Ivan Pran- 
islinikoff, a resi- 
dent of New York, had three remarkable pictures, '' The Flag of 
Truce," '' Waiting," and '' A Good Day's Work," the last of which 
shows a hunting party returning with a load of bears. Each 
of these pictures contained horses, painted in the highest style 
of the art, reminding one of Edouard Detaille's horses. In the 
picture illustrated the horses show good action, and have been 
drawn with great spirit ; the landscape is truthfully rendered and 
the whole work highly finished. The first of the figure pieces at 
the head of the second column is Mr. Winslow Homer's '' Fresh 
Air," a maiden who has been watching the sheep, standing on the 
brow of a hill to catch the ^breeze. The idea of a windy day is 
well expressed, and every fdld'of the drapery tells the story of 
the passing wind. As usual with Mr. Homer, the coloring is some- 
what exaggerated. A humorous piece is '' The Naturalist," by 
Walter Satterlee : an old man, in dressing-gown, studying a but- 
terfly through a glass. Mr. Kruseman van Elten had five of his 
serene and fresh landscapes, with their lush grasses and cool foli- 
age. The sketch here 
given is a New Jersey 
scene. The last pic- 
ture is from Mr. W. 
Sartain's "Arab Cafe 
at Algiers," an in- 
terior full of light, 
rich in color, and 
carefully wrought in 
all its details. Mr. 
Sartain has studied 
much abroad, but is 
now in New York, 
doing good work. 




